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Incidents and Reflections—No. 290. 


SINGING IN WORSHIP. 


The melody of sweet sounds is very attractive 
to many persons, so that music and singing have 
great influence upon them. Hence these have 
been introduced into the services of many de- 
nominations of Christians, as a part of worship. 
But we have the testimony of our Saviour him- 
self, that true worship must be in spirit, it does 
not consist in any outward performances, but 
in those feelings of reverence and adoration 
which the Lord himself raises in the hearts of 
those who endeavor to draw near to Him in 
spirit. 

There is instruction on this subject in the ex- 
perience of Loveday Henwood, a pious woman 
in Cornwall, England, who was for a time a 
member among the Methodists, but afterwards 
joined the Society of Friends. The narrative 
of her life says, “She had formerly been very 
fond of singing hymns, joining in it, as she be- 
lieved, with the spirit and the understanding 
also, and up to the time of her application for 
membership, had not clearly seen the nature of 
Friends’ testimony respecting it. But about this 
time, the unfoldings of Divine Light on her un- 
derstanding gave her entirely new views on this 
subject. ‘A few weeks before this,’ she says, ‘I 
delighted much in it; I sometimes took the 
hymn book, and thought I would find a hymn 
for the girls to sing, but have been obliged to 
shut the book again ; and at last I felt a liberty 
to tell them what my views of singing then 
were. Being one day down stairs, I heard the 
girls laughing, and sensibly felt that I would 
rather, at that time, hear them laughing than 
singing a hymn, for in this they acted in their 
own character, but in singing hymns they would 
be, though unconsciously, mocking the most 
High God.’ ‘The Lord led me on, and from 
season to season in tender mercy refreshed m 
soul. I felt so completely drawn off from all 
outward ordinances, all preaching and teaching, 
and singing; yea, all the studying and contriv- 
ing of man, in the will of the creature, that it 
appeared more empty and unsatisfactory than 
the bubbles on the water.’” 

Edward Burrough, in his warning to the people 
of England, points out the worthlessness of formal 
singing in these words: “True singing, I own, 
with the Spirit and with understanding, singing 


in the Spirit, making melody in the heart to the 
Lord; this singing was and is among the saints 
in the Church of Christ ; this is well pleasing to 
God, for it is not an imitation, nor by tradition, 
as your singing is, but it is true sacrifice, the 
song of the redeemed ones, which none can 
learn but the redeemed ones of the Lord, who 
are coming and come to Zion, with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their heads ; but your sing- 
ing is carnal, traditional and heathenish, and is 
an imitation, and is not with the Spirit of Jesus.” 

In another one of his tracts, E. Burrough says: 
“As for singing the Psalms of David in rhyme 
and metre,as practiced among you, we do utterly 
deny to be any ordinance of God, or any part 
of his worship.” 

The first instance of singing as an act of wor- 
ship that is recorded in the Bible, is that of 
Moses and the children of Israel after their mar- 
vellous deliverance from the pursuing hosts of 
the Egyptians at the Red Sea, when the waters 
were so divided as to permit them to pass over, 
but flowed in upon their enemies. No wonder 
that their hearts were filled with praise to the 
Lord, their deliverer, which broke beth in those 
sublime expressions, “‘ Who is like unto thee, O 
Lord, among the Gods? who is like thee, glorious 
in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders?” 
Nor is it a marvel that Miriam the prophetess 
should say, “Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath 
triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider 
hath He thrown into the sea.” This was a sing- 
ing which comes strictly within R. Barclay’s 
definition of what truly forms a part of God’s 
worship, and which he says is “ very sweet and 
refreshing when it proceeds from a trge sense of 
God’s love in the heart, and arises from the 
Divine influence of the Spirit, which leads souls. 
to breathe forth, either a sweet harmony, or words 
suitable to the present condition.” But if any, 
led by the admiration of the beauty and _ 
limity of the prayer then uttered by the people 
of Israel, should undertake in these days to sing 
the same words, as an act of worship, when their 
hearts were not tendered under a sense of the 
same or a similar deliverance from danger or 
evil, it would be no real worship, but would be 
included under the further remark of the same 
eminent writer, “as for the formal, customary 
way of singing, it has no foundation in Scrip- 
ture, nor any ground in true Christianity.” 

When the children of Israel were “ mightily 
oppressed” by the Canaanites, and were aroused 
to throw off the yoke by the exhortations of 
Deborah, the prophetess, and God subdued the 
Canaanites before them, “then sang Deborah 
and Barak, the Son of Abinoam, on that day, 
saying, Praise ye the Lord.” Doubtless they 
felt strongly the emotions of praise to Him who 
had discomfited their oppressors, and “had de- 
livered from the noise of archers in the place of 
drawing water.” The singing which the Society 
of Friends plead for “is such as proceedeth from 
the Spirit of God, and is always accompanied 
with its influence, being begun by its motion, 
and carried on by the power and strength 
thereof.” 


At Burlington Quarterly Meeting, Fifth Mo- 
27th, 1890, after the extracts from the minutes 
of the Yearly Meeting were read, Rufus King 
endorsed the advice contained therein, to avoid 
attending at exhibitions or places where music 
formed part of the entertainment; and he en- 
forced it by a reference to his own experience. 

While he was a member among the Metho- 
dists, before he joined Friends, he was earnestly 
desirous of doing the will of his Heavenly 
Father, and of living a godly life. During that 
period he once went to a company or exhibition, 
where music was played. The effect upon him 
was very manifest—he found evils, which he 
thought had been overcome and cast out, re- 
vived in his heart: and he resolved never again 
to subject himself to the same hurtful influence. 

He had further observed in the South, that 
when at public gatherings, the old war tunes 
were sung, which had been in use during the 
war, there was a wonderful revival of the old 
passions, which ought to die out and be known 
no more. So he felt that it would be well for 
Friends to heed the advice on this subject which 
the Yearly Meeting had issued. J. W. 





WARNED OFF THE TrAtn.—“ On the twenty- 
third of February, 1891,” said an earnest mis- 
sion worker, “ myself and Sister H. started from 
Denver to Cafion City, Col. Our baggage was 
checked for Leadville. We had a meeting on 
the train, and warned the people to flee from 
the wrath to come. Some ridiculed, others were 
interested. 

“ We went on for some distance until the train 
started for Salida, Col., when a voice bade me, 
‘Get off the train.’ I told the two sisters and a 
brother who were with me to get thiggs ready 
to leave the train. We gathered everything up 
and hurried off with our things in our hands. 

“We left our baggage with the ticket-agent, 
telling him we wanted to go on the next train, 
which left about midnight, and went out into 
the street. I did not know why we were to stop 
or what we were to do, but we went out and 
had a meeting on the street in the cold wind. 
Some of the people heard the Word, and invited 
us to come into the Methodist house. After the 
meeting a man took us into his store that we 
might warm ourselves. I then went with sister 
H. into many of the saloons and talked and 
prayed there. 

“ At eleven o’clock we returned to the depot, 
and asked when the next train left for Leadville. 

“*T do not know,’ said the agent, ‘ the train 
you left went on twelve miles, and crashed into 
the down-coming train. We have sent out two 
wrecking trains, and do not know when the way 
will be cleared.’ 

“TI told him my story, and how I left the 
train; he looked over my railway passes, and 
we talked till three o’clock in the morning, 
when the train came back. Some of the people 
on board were hurt; but when the train was 
ready we got on again and started, and I had 
an opportunity to testify to the people of how 
the Lord had taken me from the train, and how 





I had thus escaped injury.” — E. W., in The 
Christian. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Little Looking-Glass. 


NEW-FRAMED AND ENLARGED. 


This is the title of a somewhat lengthy poeti- 
eal piece, written by Joseph White, a valued 
minister of Bucks County, Pa., rather more than 
100 years ago. The copy which lies before me 
(in manuscript) was taken in 1784. 

It describes the early prosperity of Pennsyl- 
vania, the growth of luxury and vice, and some 
of the Divine judgments poured upon the prov- 
ince in consequence. Among the “signal warn- 
ings” it enumerates, it is interesting to notice 
the accuracy with which the successive steps of 
a visitation of caterpillars are described : 


“Some well remember what a num’rous host 
Of crawling vermin overrun the coast, 
That stript the forest of their summer's green ; 
The like perhaps before was never seen. 
Fruit-bearing trees the same disaster knew; 
Few leaves for spring, or fruit for autumn grew. 
Thus far allow’d, they take another form, 
Are now a fly, tho’ late a crawling worm. 
Prudent in nature to preserve their race, 
And in an ample form and order place 
Their eggs, of size minute, in numbers vast, 
O’er which a clammy, slimy juice they placed ; 
Thus, having done their short lived work, they die, 
Are neither crawling worm, nor fluttering fly. 
The egg, thus fenc’d from harm, securely lies 
Till spring return, and Sol in Taurus rise, 
When buds were swelled and first appeared in green, 
Were multitudes of feeble insects seen 
To creep about the smoother branches near 
The place they first took life; but stay not there, 
But to the opening buds repair their way, 
And seize with eager haste their design’d prey : 
There feed and grow, there swarm about or swing 
By moving breezes, and they dangling hang 
In slimy strings, from tree to tree, or fall 
Prone on the earth, from whence again they crawl 
To every bush of undergrowth, and there 
Feed with delight, till they have stript it bare.” 


Our poet then describes the fears of the farm- 
ers lest a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of these devouring worms in another year 
should prove the destruction of their crops ; and 
tells of the manner in which they died before 
coming jg maturity, and thus relieved the land 
of their presence. 

Other visitations are described—a contagious 
sickness—a worm that devoured the corn, and 
an earthquake. Although man may search our 
the causes of these phenomena, yet, says our 
poet— 

“Tf these from natural causes all proceed 

’Tis by the God of Nature so decreed, 
’Tis from the first great Cause, these causes are, 
So far they reach, and only just so far: 
’Tis He that maketh the sun to set and rise, 
And fixes constellations in the skies ;” 

and so on. 

Then follows an earnest exhortation to differ- 
ent classes of the citizens of Pennsylvania to 
live in the fear of the Lord, and in obedience to 
Divine requirings. First the rulers of the peo- 
os are counselled, then the men of parts and 
earning. The preachers are next reminded 


“That neither strength of parts nor learning can 
The sacred mysteries of the Gospel scan,” 


and a caution is extended to such as neither 


“Humbly for the holy unction wait 
To know their own or the assembly’s state, 
But boldly rush, with unprepared hearts, 
And at a random throw their forked darts.” 


The lovers of pleasure who spend their days 
in mirth and their nights ip dissipation are next 


THE FRIEND. 


addressed, and exhorted to shun the snares of 
Satan— 


“For mercy humbly sue, 
And rev’rent homage pay to whom it’s due.” 
His brethren in religious profession, he re- 
minds of the privileges they have enjoyed— 


“ Great are the favors which to you are giv’n 
Inward and outward, both of earth and heaven; 
With outward loaves you have been plenty fed, 
And made partakers of the heavenly bread. 
Yet some of these have wander’d far astray ; 
Can eat and drink and then rise up to play: 
Can shun the cross of Christ and turn aside 
From the directions of the holy Guide.” 


He expresses his fears lest their follies should 
call down the judgments of heaven, especially 
as— 

“ Precept upon precept hath been given 

And line on line with awful sound from heaven; 


And message after message hath been sent 
B’ ambassadors that thro’ the Province went.” 


G. C. 


From “‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER,” 


Friends in Edinburgh, Scotland, 1767. 


In the “Memorial of Thomas Potts, Junior,” 
of Pennsylvania, by Isabella James, published 
at Cambridge, Mass., in 1874, there is a very 
interesting letter from Jonathan Potts, at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1767. Jonathan was the 
son of John and Ruth Potts, of Pottsgrove, on 
the Schuylkill, and he had gone out to Edin- 
burgh, in company with Benjamin Rush, of By- 
berry (afterward the eminent physician, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, etc.), to 
study medicine in that city, it being then es- 
teemed the centre of medical science. The let- 
ter describes his change of mind to one of re- 
ligious seriousness, and his lively interest in the 
little meeting of Friends then held in the Scotch 
capital. It is probable that the details he gives 
of the meeting at that time may not be elsewhere 
found. It is proper to add that on his return 
he became a prominent physician, and in the 
war of the Revolution he was in charge of 
American hospitals, as Director-General in the 
army under General Gates, etc. 

The letter was addressed to his elder brother, 
Joseph Potts, who later was a minister among 
Friends, and who died near Frankford in 1804. 
Jonathan died at Reading, 1781, a compara- 
tively young man—having been born in 1745. 


“ EDINBURGH, January 20, 1767. 
“My Dear Broruer :—This is the third or 
fourth time I have wrote you & most of my re- 
lations since my arrival in this place, & I have 
not yet received one line except from Davy,* 
dated about three weeks after I left Philad’a. 
I hope this neglect of writing does not proceed 
from want of love & esteem for me now absent 
from you, as I always experienced while with 
you the strongest marks of regard & Brotherly 
Love; let me therefore entreat you & all my 
Friends often to write me, for depend upon it 
| I never will neglect one opportunity of letting 
you know how [ am & what I am about. Since 
I last wrote you, via London, I have been con- 
stantly employed in attending the College, where 
I daily receive new improvement in Medical 
knowledge, & hope to return to my native Land 
answering the expectations of all my Friends, 
with the character of a good physician, & what 
‘ — to everything, the character of a good 
Man. 


His brother, David Potts, who died at Valley 
Forge, 1798. 


“Perhaps my dear Brother may be surprised 
when I tell him that I once more know what it 
is to experience the answer of a good Conscience, 
in which to have true peace is preferable to all 
the knowledge & riches of this world. How 
can I look back upon the wonderful Deliver- 
ances I experienced during my long and dan- 
gerous voyage without blessing that Omnipotent 
hand that so signally delivered me? May my 
heart never forget them, & I hope my future 
conduct will manifest that I have a just sense 
of the goodness of Him who is able & willing 
to deliver His people & Children in every need- 
ful time of trouble. It is to Him alone I look 
for succour to enable me to resist every appear- 
ance of Evil, and bless’d be His great Name, 
He has hitherto preserved me. 

“Nothing gives me greater pleasure than to 
find in this City a few valuable Friends, with 
whom I spend my leisure, & from whose good 
example & Counsel I hope to profit. Perhaps 
it will not be disagreeable to my Dr. Brother if 
I acquaint him with the state of the Meeting of 
Friends here. The Meeting is composed of eight 
or ten Men besides myself, and as many women. 
The principal of the Men is William Miller, to 
whom I had a letter from Thomas Fisher; he 
treats me like his son, & I dine with him every 
First-day, & drink tea with him as often as I 
can spare time; he is an acquaintance of Hugh 
Forbes & remembers his love to him. The other 
chief Friend of the Men is James Mc’Pherson, 
brother to Capt. Mc’Pherson of Philad’a; he is 
a very worthy & good man & sometimes comes 
& spends an Evening with me at my Rooms. 
The other men Friends are some of the trades- 
men of the City. 

“The chief of the Women is Mollison Strettle, 
Mother-in-law to Wm. Miller, & cousin to Amos 
Strettle of Philad’a, as also to David Barclay of 
London,* she is just such a person as Aunt Mor- 
ris, your Mamma, constantly going about among 
the poor, to find poor sick objects to whom she 
can stretch forth her liberal hand ; she employs 
me to visit & prescribe for them & she pays me 
for the medicines. I call her Mamma, and she 
treats me as her son. 

“The next chief Woman Friend is a Grand 
Daughter of King Charles the Second, who is as 
Pious as she is Noble; the evening meeting is 
held at her house. The other Women are wives 
of the Tradesmen before mentioned. 

“The meetings for discipline are held every 
5 or 6 weeks. I was at the last, to which I was 
sent for by Wm. Miller, & altho’ I brought no 
certificate + from Phil. yet they esteem me as 
one of their number. 

“Now altho’ these Friends are very diligent 
in attending Meetings both on Week Days & 
First-days, yet they never have any preaching 
except when some travelling Friend happens to 

ass thro’ this place, as there is no Publick 
Friend lives here ; & I have constantly wey 0 
Meetings for these 2 months without ever hear- 
ing a word externally, but it has been quite 
otherwise inwardly, where the never-failing 
Teacher is ready and willing to teach all those 
who diligently & faithfully attend to his word, 
& I now know from experience the truth of that 
saying of our Blessed Saviour, ‘Where two or 
three are gathered together in my Name there 
am I in the midst of them,’ & I really believe 


* Robert Barclay, who wrote the “Apology,” mar- 
ried, in 1670, Christiana Mollison, the daughter of an 
Aberdeen merchant. 

+ After this it appears that his brother sent a cer- 
tificate to him. It was probably granted by the Meet- 
ing on the strength of this letter. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Visit to Holly Beach. 

In company with a botanical friend, I made 
a visit on the fourth of Eighth Month, to Holly 
Beach, near the southern extremity of Five-mile 
Beach, a wide strip of sand bordering the At- 
lantic Ocean, on the lower part of the New Jer- 
sey coast. 

Although the southern part of New Jersey is 
destitute of rocks or mountains, and the few ele- 
vated spots in it are hills of only moderate size, 
yet it is not devoid of geological interest. The 
general course from Philadelphia of the rail- 
road is south-east. The traveller first passes 
over a broad belt of Marl, Sand and Clays, be- 
longing to what is called the Cretaceous forma- 
tion, so named from Creta the Latin word for 
chalk, because chalk forms a large part of this 
deposit in England and on the continent of 
Europe, although there is none of this material 
in our beds. This deposit in New Jersey ex- 
tends in a southwesterly direction from Raritan 
Bay to the vicinity of Salem, below which it is 
overlaid by the more recent alluvial deposits. 

These beds have evidently been deposited 
under water, by whose motions the different 
materials have been sorted and arranged in 
layers, and that this water was salt is shown by 
the character of the fossil remains, which are 
those of salt-water shell fish and other forms of 
marine life. In some places oyster shells are 
abundant, and there are found various species 
of shells belonging to the same family as the 
cuttle-fish, such as Ammonites; teeth of sharks, 
and large specimens of lizard-like animals, a 
very remarkable one, the Hadrosaurus, that was 
dug up at Haddonfield, N. J., is now in the 
museum of the Academy of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia. 

The most characteristic part of the New Jer- 
sey Cretaceous is the Green Sand or Marl, which 
is principally composed of a green silicate of 
iron and potash, and is used as a fertilizer. Its 
value probably principally depends on the 
amount of potash it contains, 

On our journey southward we passed the limit 
of the Cretaceous afew miles below Woodbury, 
and entered on a broad stretch of yellow sand 
and gravel, and occasional beds of pure white 
sand. This is known to geologists as the Terti- 
ary formation and is more recent in point of 
time than the Cretaceous which it overlies, as is 
proved by the wells which have been sunk 
through it. 

Indeed, all of these beds appear to extend 
uninterruptedly to the ocean border, and proba- 
bly far beyond that line, with a gutedties 
of from twenty to fifty feet per mile. As a result 
of this formation, good drinking water is ob- 
tainable on the sand beaches surrounded by salt 
water, by sinking deep wells, which pierce the 
successive strata. Thus the rain which has 
soaked into a bed of sand forty or fifty miles 
from the ocean, and has descended, say 1,000 
feet, as it followed the layer which contained it, 
may be reached at the edge of the ocean by 
boring a well 1,000 feet deep, and is found to be 
pure, because intervening layers of clay imper- 
vious to water, keep the salt water from descend- 
ing and mingling with it. Several such wells 
have been bored along the coast. 

As there is no way of accounting for these 
regular layers of clay, sand and gravel, except 
by supposing that the whole country was under 
water at the time of their deposit, we must con- 
clude that in former times a line from Trenton 
to New Brunswick was the southern limit of the 
land, that the mouth of the Delaware River was 


that there is more Life & heart-felt Religion in 
the silent Meetings at Edinburgh than in the 
Meetings of the highly-favored people of Phil. 
who have line upon line, & precept upon pre- 
cept, and who perhaps overlook that indwelling 
Word which is not only able to direct Men to 
the path of Life, but will enable them to walk 
in it, & this I hope is the happy lot of my Dr. 
Brother & will be my most happy lot also ; still 
continue to persevere in the knowledge & wisdom 
of God, & may you be an example of piety and 
virtue to all around you. I shall make no 
apology for thus opening my mind to my Dear 
Brother, for my Heart overflows with love to 
Him who has preserved me in six troubles, & 
if I walk in his fear & council will preserve me 
in the seventh. 

“Altho’ I am convinced it is unnecessary, yet 
I cannot help once more desiring my D’r Brother 
will not forget often to visit my dear Gracey ; * 
no one knows but myself the many painful & 
anxious hours I spent on her ace’nt & which 
nothing will contribute more to alleviate than 
to hear that my friends do everything in their 
power to oblige & serve her, she will be to me 
what my dear sister Polly was to you, the part- 
ner of all my pleasures as well as sorrows. 
Please to deliver the enclosed to her as soon as 
received with my kindest love & to her father 
& mother, brother & sisters, tell her my love & 
affection for her is stronger than ever, & that I 
never knew the value of her good company 
until I was deprived of it. I have received 
several letters of recommendation from Dr. 
Franklin to some of the principal Gentlemen of 
this place, & also a letter full of good advice, a 
copy of which I have sent to Papa; these gen- 
tlemen to oblige me have sent me frequently 
tickets to the Plays, Concerts, & Publick Dances, 
but I constantly refused & will always refuse to 
attend such places, altho’ my refusal has offended 
one or two gentlemen, & lest I should affront 
them all I was not ashamed to own I was a 
Quaker, & that I was principled against such 
entertainments, & that my dress might corre- 
spond with my actions, t thaws taken off my 
ruffles & untied my hair, & am not ashamed to 
use the plain language to the greatest Man in 
Edinburgh, not but that it is a great cross to 
me. 

“But I shall here conclude, after once more 
entreating my Dr. Brother often to write to me, 
& begging my dear Gracey to write to me also, 
agreeable to her promise. I have wrote to Papa 
& Davy twice since Messrs. Neave & Co. pro- 
tested my bills from John Baynton ; I beg I may 
have both sent me by first opportunity; in the 
meantime I shall borrow what Money I want 
from my esteemed friend Benny Rush. Please 
give my duty to Papa & Mamma & love to all 
Brothers & Sisters, & also to Uncle & Aunt 
Morris, Aunt Debby, Sally Morris, Sally Powel, 
Polley Jones, Emlen’s family, Uriah Woolman, 
David Stanton, in particular B. Dorsey & wife, 
Sarah Zanes, Isaac Zanes, if at home, John 
Pemberton & wife, the three Parishes, Anth. 
Morris, Brewer, Owen Jones, Sen’r, Sam’! Pleas- 
ants & wife, Thos. Yorke & wife, & to every 
acquaintance & friend whose names I may have 
omitted. 

“With prayers for your prosperity & welfare 
I subscribe myself 

“Your much obliged & affectionate Brother, 

“JonaTHAN Ports.” 


near Trenton, and that all south of that was 
covered with the ocean. The land was subse- 
quently elevated, so as to bring these above the 
surface of the water. These changes of level 
appear to have taken place several times, and 
probably with great slowness. It is a pretty 
well ascertained fact, that for a period perhaps 
of several hundred years the land along the 
Atlantic coast has been slowly sinking. Some 
observations made on the New Jersey coast give 
the present rate of sinking as about two feet in 
a century. 

A short distance below Cape May Court 
House a branch road diverges nearly at right 
angles and runs across the wide stretch of salt 
marsh and the water channels which intersect 
it, to the beach. This beach borders all the 
southern part of New Jersey and indeed extends 
to Florida, with but only occasional interrup- 
tions, caused by the bays which mark the out- 
lets of rivers like the Delaware, Susquehanna, 
James, &e. 

As we go southward the maze of marsh and 
water which lies between the beaches and the 
fast land increases in width. 

The effect of the ocean waves is to pile up the 
sand in bars at some distance from the shore, 
leaving deeper water inside of them. This may 
be observed by any visitor to the coast, who 
will notice the breaking of the waves into surf 
on these submerged bars, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore. 

Prof. Cook, of the New Jersey State Geologi- 
cal Survey, says: “If we suppose this to have 
occurred during a former depression of the land, 
a series of shoals would have been formed paral- 
lel to the coast. When a rising of the land took 
place, these shoals would be raised above the 
surface of the water, and become the basis of 
our present beaches; shrubs and trees would 
grow on them, to protect their surface, and to 
catch the sand which would drift up from the 
strand. The lower ground back would be finally 
elevated above the water, and be covered by 
vegetation, until a subsequent depression of the 
surface should again carry them below tide- 
level, when they would become salt-marshes— 
filling up with mud, as the advancing tides 
would bring it in, and thus keeping their sur- 
face at high-water mark.” 

On our way south we crossed a swamp on the 
head-waters of Dennis Creek, which is oe 
as furnishing an evidence of the change of level, 
of which we have been speaking. The White 
Cedar which formerly covered these swamps has 
all been cut off, but buried in the peaty mud in 
which they grow, an enormous amount of Cedar 
timber is found, which is still sound and fit for 
use. These logs must have fallen whete they 
grew and as the ground sank they have been 
buried in the slow accumulation of peat and 
mud. 

Similar deposits of timber and submerged 
tree stumps of Cypress and other trees have been 
found in Georgia and other Southern States, 
proving that the same gradual subsidence took 
place there as on the more northern coasts. 

(To be continued.) J. W. 









































Universities cannot be the fountain of the 
true ministry of the Gospel, seeing all the edu- 
cation in it, philosophical, moral and theological, 
cannot change men’s natures or deliver them 
from their corruptions, or translate them one 
hair’s breadth out of this present evil world. 
It may truly be said of that ministry that flows 
merely from the fountain of the universities, 
that it is of the world.— W. Dell. 


a 


* This was his fiancée, Grace Richardson, of Phila- 
delphia. There were married later, on his return 
home. She was the granddaughter of George Fitz- 
water, 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
The New Covenant. 

“Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel, and the house of Judah.” —Jer. xxxi: 31. 

“This shall be the covenant that I shall make 
with the house of Israel. After those days, saith 
the Lord, I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts; and will be 
their God, and they shall be my people.”—v. 33. 

When God’s servant Moses, acting as a medi- 
ator between God on one part, and Israel on 
the other, ratified the Old Covenant between 
them, Moses made known to Israel by reading 
out of a book, God’s law, which they were to 
keep; and they set to this covenant their seal, 
saying, “All that the Lord hath said we will do, 
and be obedient.”—Deut. xxiv: 7. And Moses 
took the blood of the covenant, and sprinkled 
one-half on the altar as God’s part, and with the 
other he sprinkled the people. 

This law was an outward law, with a people 
known as a nation or people to the world, 
wherein an outward altar and outward sacrifices 
and ceremonies were enjoined, and the people 
were sprinkled outwardly on their persons, with 
the blood of the covenant. But those, when 
instituted, were all declared to be but patterns 
of the heavenly things themselves, which in the 
fulness of time God purposed to make known 
to mankind, and He gradually unfolded how He 
would make a New Covenant, with his people 
the world over, a people gathered out of every 
nation, tongue and people, who should be called 
by a new name, and have a new law: one not 
written on tables of stone, but inwardly on the 
heart, where they should have no necessity to 
hear outward teachers by the outward ear, but 
God himself promised to teach them inwardly, 
to their circumcised ear, by his own Spirit. 

God then annuls the Old Covenant, consisting 
in outward ordinances, and which confined his 
worship to one earthly place, one special order 
of priesthocd, among one people; and these out- 
ward ordinances He takes out of the way. 

By the terms of this New Covenant all out- 
ward bounds and distinctions in either places or 
persons are obliterated for ever. The omni- 
present, Almighty God, whose throne is Heaven 
and whose footstool earth, condescends to dwell 
among men, with whomsoever he finds of an 
humble and contrite spirit, and who trembles at 
his word. 

His altar is the sanctified heart. His priests 
and Levites He takes from among those whose 
heart is sanctified by grace, irrespective of their 
race, rank or station. None so poor, nor so vile, 
but truly repenting, will be freely granted ad- 
mission within the precincts of God’s dwelling 
place, but the hardened sinner or proud hypo- 
crite, or the mere formal worshipper, is barred 
an entrance there. 

And as in the Old Covenant rite, the High 
Priest went once a year into the Holy Sanctu- 
ary, alone, no one being in God’s tabernacle, 
and took therein the blood of the atoning lamb, 
and sprinkled it before and upon the mercy seat, 
afterwards sprinkling the altar of burnt offering 
with the same, by virtue of which all the offer- 
ings and sacrifices of God’s people became ac- 
ceptable to God; so under the New Covenant 


our Great High Priest, Christ Jesus, the Son of 


God, now offered, not a substitute for his life, 
but that life itself, pouring out his blood as an 
atonement for the sins of the whole world; and 
therewith He entered not carnally, into an 
earthly tabernacle made with hands, but glori- 
fied, into Heaven itself, into the presence of his 
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Father. And it is in and through and by vir- 
tue of that most acceptable sacrifice, that God’s 
people find access to and obtain mercy of God, 
and through which all the other sacrifices of his 
people find a hearing and acceptance with the 
Father. 

To recur then to this New Covenant. The 
blood of this covenant whereby God ratified it 
and made its promises sure to all the seed, with 
whom it is made, is none other than the life- 
blood of the immaculate Lamb of God, slain by 
the hands of wicked men on Mount Calvary, 
and God who in Christ made that covenant with 
man, brings man within the terms of that cove- 
nant by “sprinkling their heart from an evil 
conscience,” by his life-giving spirit, which spirit 
is a seal to us, witnessing to our spirit that we 
are Christ’s, and as such one with the seed to 
whom all the promises and terms of that cove- 
nant are. 

Being then baptized by one spirit into Christ, 
abiding in Christ we abide in this Covenant, but 
departing from Him, then, as regards our indi- 
vidual interest therein, we annul its terms; for 
these are conditional and confined alone to those 
who love, obey and abide in Him whom God 
has given to be “a light to lighten the Gentiles 
and the glory of my people, Israel ;” for, as the 
Apostle declares, it is only as “ we walk in the 
light, as God is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin.’—1 John i: 7. 

Those who are willing and obedient find their 
hearts filled with good things, and such a power 
working in them purifying their souls, as man 
estranged from God has no conception of. Over 
such Jesus casts the mantle of his love, and to 
whom the Father will not deny an entrance into 
the Kingdom of God. 

Neither do we assume that man, dead in tres- 
passes in sins, can by Ais own will come into this 
covenant, neither can any man keep within it 
of his own will; but it is by the grace of Christ 
man is quickened, and brought into this holy 
covenant, and preserved therein by the grace of 
God; but this we know, that unless there be a 
wilful departure on man’s part, God is faithful, 
who hath quickened us together in Christ, and 
will finish that good work which He hath begun 
in our hearts, to the praise and glory of his 
grace. Yet doth God require on our part a 
willing obedience, and though it is “God who 
worketh in us to will and to do of his good 
pleasure,” yet doth He call upon us also as co- 
workers with Him, to “ Work out your own sal- 
vation with fear and trembling.’—Phil. ii: 12. 

Neither can man by his own efforts cause that 
seed of grace to grow in the heart any more 
than He can the seed of the field ; our work is 
then to watch and wait quietly, that we may be 
found willing to suffer or to do the will of God 
concerning us, and our hearts thus humbled 
under his Divine power will be prepared for 
Him to work in us according to his good pleas- 
ure. 

As the Apostle Peter exhorts—“Giving all 
diligence, add to your faith, virtue, knowledge, 
temperance, patience, godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness, charity; for if these things be in you and 
abound, they make you that ye shall neither be 
barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” —2 Pet. i: 5-7. 

A galaxy of heavenly graces, and only those 
who are planted and abide by the river of life, 
can possibly bring forth such heavenly fruit. 
And God’s promise to those doing these things, 
thus keeping the commandments of Christ, and 
proving that they do indeed love Him above all, 


is “ Ye shall never fall, for so an entrance shall 
be ministered unto you abundantly into the 
everlasting kindgom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.”—2 Pet.i: 10,11. W. W. B. 


SELECTED. 
TAKE THE SAFE PATH. 


“Take the safe path, dear father ; 

I’m coming after you,” 

Rang out in silvery accents 
From a dear boy hid from view. 

His father climbed a mountain 
Precipitous and wild, 

Nor dreamed that in his footsteps 
Pressed close his only child. 


His heart stood still one moment, 
Then rose in prayer to God 
To keep his boy from slipping 
In the path his feet had trod ; 
And soon upon the summit 
His darling child he pressed, 
With rapture all unspoken, 
Upon his throbbing breast. 


“Take the safe path, dear father,” 
Rings clearly out to-day 
From many a little pilgrim 
Upon life’s rugged way. 
They’re pressing close behind you, 
O, fathers! take good heed ; 
Their lives will closely copy 
Your own in word and deed. 


“Take the safe path,” ye fathers, 

Nor ever dare to sip 

The cup that seems so tempting 
To many a youthful lip. 

Take Christ for your example; 
Then, if they follow you, 

Your children’s lives will also 
Be noble, grand and true. 


—American Rural Home. 
SELECTED. 
THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 
But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing, 
Startles the villagers with strange alarms. 


Ah, what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies ! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman’s song, 
And loud amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar’s gong. 


The tumult of each sacked and burning village; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage ; 
The wail of famine in beleagured towns; 


The bursting shell, the gateway rent asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Were half the power, that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! 
And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “ Peace.” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals 

The holy melodies of love arise. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 

[The following extract from “Elijah the Tish- 
bite” has been sent by a Friend, who “thought 
it might prove encouraging to other Friends as 
well as myself to see as much of a testimony 
borne by one entirely outside of our Society, 
against that active spirit that is leading so many 
that want to be called Friends, entirely away 
from the spirituality of the religion of Christ.”] 


Where Elijah found Elisha. 

“Elijah found him behind the plough. It is 
not without meaning that this is mentioned in 
the history. Here then we have a pleasing pic- 
ture of a man who, notwithstanding the gifts 
with which he was endowed, continued lowly in 
his own eyes, and led a humble and unassuming 
life. How many, gifted like him, would have 
thought themselves too good for the plough, and 
born to a sphere of life above that of a simple 
farmer, would have persuaded themselves that 
they must not withhold their talents from man- 
kind, that they must go forth into the field of 
public labor, to enlighten and guide the world. 
But such thoughts do not appear to have entered 
the mind of Elisha. His pretensions went not 
beyond his plough and his husbandry ; he saw 
his vocation in these quiet and rural occupations, 
and well satisfied with this he ‘ minded not high 
things.’ 

“ How much more amiable and beautiful is 
such a disposition than the opposite one, which 
is now so frequently met with among Christians. 
‘Labor for the kingdom of God,’ is become the 
watchword of the day; we certainly rejoice at 
it, but with very mingled feelings. There is 
too much vanity and self-complacent pushing 
forwards, which, alas! may be seen on this field 
of activity. It is the case with some, that no 
sooner does one imagine he has found himself 
possessed of talents and gifts ever so small, than 
he hesitates not to regard himself as a pillar of 
the Church of God. 

“We ought, undoubtedly, to let our light 
shine before men; but then every one should do 
so in the situation in which Providence has 
placed him. Nor does God intend, by this com- 
mand to ‘let our light shine before men,’ to refer 
simply to the office of the ministry, or to any 
official teaching in his church, but thy life, 
which is to be the lamp. It is thy general char- 
acter and conduct which are to edify thy brother 
and glorify God. He intends that all thy 
thoughts, words and works should silently testify 
that thou art born of God, and that the peace 
of God rules in thy heart. Then it is that thou 
throwest around thee that gracious radiance 
which the Saviour means when He bids thee 
‘let thy light shine before men ;’ then it is that 
thou preachest the Gospel as the power of God 
unto salvation, more effectually than can be 
done by thy words. And remember that those 
spiritual lights have the purest radiance which 
are least conscious of their own brightness, and 
that those Divine flowers diffuse the sweetest 
fragrance which make the least display. 

“Happy would it be for Zion were that vain 
activity, which is not of God but of the world, 
confined to the world itself and not obtruded 
within her sacred inclosures. Happy would it 
be for her people were there not so mournfully 
prevalent among them an idolatry of worldly 
instrumentality and mere human talents! Why 
is it that God so frequently calls home his most 
excellent servants and evangelists, in the bloom 
of life, from their useful labors, but as one pur- 
pose at least—to secure them from the perils of 
that idolatrous admiration with which these 































mortals are wont to be extolled, in what are 
called the religious periodicals; and to let the 
survivors know, that the pillars of the temple 
are not flesh; that wisdom does not die with 
any creature, and that none but himself is the 
basis, the support, and the builder up of his 
kingdom. 

“When Elijah has found Elisha he takes his 
prophet’s mantle from off his shoulders and 
throws it over those of the son of Shaphat. 
What must have been the feeling of the plain, 
unassuming husbandman upon this occasion? 
for he well understood this significant action, 
and could view it as nothing less than a conse- 
eration to the prophetic office, and a call to be 
the assistant, follower and representative of the 
Tishbite. 

“It is to be lamented, that in the present day 
the Christian ministry is too exclusively and 
systematically confined to persons who have 
undertaken a certain mode of education; which 
was never the case with the church in the purest 
times. May God raise up and put forth amongst 
us more of those who are taught rather by the 
unction of the Spirit of God, than by the mere 
external apparatus of scientific institutions! 
They furnish, after all, only the exterior of a 
Christian minister’s qualifications.” 

F. W. KrRuMMACHER. 


days of George Fox and William Penn. A 
basement opening on to low ground at the rear 
for horses, capable of holding thirty. In front 
of the house is the burying-ground, where three 
hundred and thirty bodies have been interred. 
Most of these graves had no stones. But just 
through the gate near to the meeting-house, were 
the graves of the following persons (all marked 
with plain, small stones, about eighteen inches 
high)—William Penn and his last wife, Hannah, 
in one grave; by the side of this was his first 
wife, Gulielma Maria Penn, and in the same 
row, Isuac and Mary Penington, John Pening- 
ton, Mary Frame, Springett Penn, Letitia Penn, 
Thomas and Mary Ellwood, Joseph Rule, and 
five children of William Penn. These were all 
properly marked and well cared for. Vernon 
photographed the spot. 

As I entered the meeting-house, and stood 
where these men had stood, and sat where they 
had sat, I must admit to a deep feeling of grati- 
tude to these, and thankfulness that they had 
lived and given to the world the principles of 
religious freedom we now enjoy, and which we 
do not for a moment realize what it cost them: 
persecutions, imprisonments and confiscation of 
property, everything that to us seems to make 
life worth living, was given up rather than one 
iota of conscience should for a moment be en- 
slaved. Surely not only the Society of Friends 
but the world owes these men a debt of gratitude 
greater than it can ever pay. 

Reluctantly leaving this historic spot, we en- 
tered our carriage and drove to what is known 
as the “Grange,” the name of the house where 
Isaac and Mary Penington lived, and where 
Thomas Ellwood went asa lad to live with them, 
preferring it to his father’s house, where he re- 
ceived no sympathy in his Quaker ideas. We 
were not permitted to enter this house; in fact, 
but little of the old house remains. It is now a 
fine English country seat, with extensive grounds, 
with gates and gate-keepers, &c. 

From here we drove several miles to a little 
old village known as Chalfont St. Giles, to the 
house where Thomas Ellwood lived at the time 
of the plague in London, and it was to this house 
he invited Milton to come away from the plague, 
and it was here at that time Milton wrote his 
“Paradise Regained,” said to have been sug- 
gested to him by Thomas Ellwood, after read- 
ing “ Paradise Lost.” Milton lived in one part 
and Thomas Ellwood in the other part of the 
house. Milton was at this time blind. We were 
in a room, said to be the one in which Milton 
wrote, and now occupied by the same furniture 
as then, and belonged to the poet. Vernon pho- 
tographed this house and room. 

At an old English inn in this little town we 
stopped for dinner. I presume the time has 
changed but little since the days of Milton. 
After dinner we drove seven miles to a place 
called Rickmanworth, where William Penn lived 
before he went out to America, and where George 
Fox often visited him. Here Penn took his bride 
Gulielma Springett, and here he planned his 
great colonial scheme that took him to the New 
World. The name of this house is Baseing 
House. This we entered, and were very kindly 
treated by a doctor, now the owner. 

We here discharged our carriage and took 
train for London, where we arrived about seven 
p.M., the day having been one of the most satis- 
factory and pleasant ones I have ever spent in 
England. 


PRUuSSIA. 
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Extracts from a Letter of H. F. 


39 Camden Square, London, Fifth Month 8th, 1893. 

A week ago, in company with a prominent 
Friend, of the meeting in St. Martin’s Lane, 
and with my A. and V. we made a pilgrimage 
into Buckhamshire, where the Penns and Pen- 
ingtons—Eliwood and others lived. We took 
the train to a place near Windsor, known as 
Slough, (a pretty place, not at all like the name). 
Here we hired a carriage and driver. First 
driving to Stoke Pogis, where once lived Gray 
the poet, the author of the famous Elegy, and 
there in the church-yard of which he wrote with 
the “ Rude Forefathers of the Hamlet,” he sleeps 
in the same grave with his mother. On the 
stone covering the spot is this inscription to his 
mother, placed there by himself: 

Dorotuy GRAY, 
Widow. 
The careful, tender mother of many children, one of 


whom alone had the misfortune to outlive her. 
She died March 11th, 1775. 


I think this is as beautiful a tribute as I 
ever saw recorded to the memory of any one. 
This is a quaint little country church-yard, very 
pretty. Although the body of Gray lies in the 
church-yard, his monument stands in an adjoin- 
ing field. It is a large structure of stone, with 
some of his verses inscribed thereon. 

Leaving this spot, we passed through a wood 
known as Burnham Beeches. A lot of rare old 
trees of great size, known to have been standing 
for more than a thousand years, once the resort 
of bands of robbers and highwaymen. From 
here we passed on to the Jordans, where is the 
old Friend’s meeting-house, and the grave of 
William Penn. Thename “ Jordan’s” was given 
to the place very early, when Friends met near 
there at the house of a Friend, I think by that 
name ; but the name is now particularly applied 
to the meeting-house, which is a square structure, 
built of brick. Two meetings a year are held 
at this house now, one a Meeting for Worship, 
the other for business. There is a large supper- 
room, where refreshments are served on such 
occasions, and were served away back in the 





ConsIDER not what might have been done, 
but what is now to be done. 
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Letters of J. E. Rhoads. 


(Continued from page 44.) 


BRISBANE, First Mo. 21st, 1893. 

There were light showers during yesterday, 
and by evening a steady rain began which fell 
through the night and still continues with a 
reduction of temperature this morning. The 
wind is south-east, corresponding to north-east 
at home; and, in short, we are having the equiva- 
lent of a north-east storm. In the evening the 
wind and rain still increased, so that it was 
impossible to be out in it without becoming 
drenched. During the night a furious gale was 
blowing that threatened to unroof buildings, 
and did considerable damage among plantations 
of fruit, &c. 

First-day, First Month 22nd, was fresh and 
comparatively calm. At morning meeting was 
a pretty good attendance of members living in 
town, besides several others not belonging to the 
Society. In both that and the evening gather- 
ing we were engaged in the ministry, the drift 
of which was to set forth the intimate relation 
between the soul of man and his Creator and 
Saviour in the performance of worship, and the 
completeness of the change effected in the heart 
and life of those who give themselves up to the 
thorough work of Grace. The young were in- 
vited to come to Christ when they were sensible 
of the drawings of the Holy Spirit, both when 
He reproved them for those things by which 
they were kept separate from the love of God, 
and when that love was shed abroad in their 
hearts by the same attractive influence. 

First Month 23rd.—Taking a railroad train 
at 7.45 a. M., we travelled through a part of the 
country we had not seen before. There were 
numerous settlements along the route where the 
land is of better quality than that of the ordi- 
nary thinly-timbered regions which cover so 
great an extent of the country. Many herds of 
cattle and numbers of horses, a sight that pleases 
the eye of one accustomed to the pastoral scenes 
of south-east Pennsylvania, grazed in large in- 
closures on either side of the “ Line.” 

Toowoomba is 100 miles by rail west of Bris- 
bane, and is on an elevated table-land, 2,000 
feet above sea level. The railroad climbs this 
eminence with many infoldings and short curves 
that add much to the distance travelled. The 
builders are accused of having had an eye toa 
large contract, rather than to superior engineer- 
ing. The experience of Queensland in the gov- 
ernment control of railroads does not commend 
the system to favor, if all we hear of jobbery in 
connection with their management is true. A 
fertile soil, similar to that on Buderin Mountain 
is found at Toowoomba, and extends north, south 
and west, forming a fruitful region of 6,000 
square miles. Here are to be seen more evi- 
dences of agricultural success than we have wit- 
nessed elsewhere in the Colony. Germans, with 
their plodding perseverance and economical 
habits, are among the most thrifty farmers. 
Cooler temperature and a fine, dry atmosphere 
make this a healthful resort for the people of 
Brisbane, and a safe retreat for the wealthy of 
other climes. 

First Month 25th.—Having visited the few 
Friends in this neighborhood, the mail coach, 
a no-top spring wagon, called for us at 8 o’clock. 
Two women and a man besides ourselves mount- 
ed it as passengers. The three jaded-looking 
horses were evidently much more accustomed 
to the lash than to oats, and the skill of our 
driver consisted in the free application of a long 
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whip, the snap of whose cracker might be heard 
a quarter of a mile away. 

The black, unctuous soil looked like very 
coarse coffee grounds when dried on the surface, 
and in moist spots threatened to engulf our 
wheels beyond the hope of extrication. Occa- 
sionally a down grade of firmer earth would 
occur, along which the steeds were urged to a 
gallop by the dint of hard persuasion. The 8. 
P.C. A. has not secured a sure footing yet in 
Queensland. 

Several miles having been passed between in- 
dignation at the heartlessness of the driver in 
the use of “iz hanimals,” and the fear of being 
stranded in the bogs, a change of horses was in 
order. The coach was driven to the side of a 
“paddock” (a name applied to an enclosure 
any where in size, from one to one hundred thous- 
and acres), and our worn beasts unharnessed 
and turned into it. The stage proprietor, who 
accompanied us on horseback, taking the long 
whip galloped off across the wide pasture, where 
nothing alive had been visible to our eyes, and 
in course of time drove three nags toward us, 
and into a pen where they were secured and 
hitched to the wagon. A similar operation was 
repeated before reaching the noonday stopping 
place. 

Heaps of mud were pointed out where the 
stage had stuck fast on its previous trip, the 
piles having been carried between the spokes of 
the wheels. A wagon loaded with wheat stood 
hub deep in mire, while the harness of five pairs 
of horses lay on the ground in front of it. A 
team of fourteen horses had hauled a large load 
of wool over the worst parts of the road, and five 
others, of ten horses each, were coming across 
the fields with bags of grain. 

At Yandilla were left two passengers, and the 
road improving, the remainder of the journey of 
thirty miles was more comfortably accomplished. 
Much of the country is very level. The richest 
parts are treeless plains, while large spaces are 
covered thinly with gum and other not very 
stately trees. The Miall is a tree of medium 
size, with trunk and bark resembling the locust, 
and drooping branches and leaves like a willow. 
We first noticed it to-day. 

Cattle and sheep are kept on the estates in 
these parts, and to accommodate the drovers the 
roads are made wide, sometimes six chains, and 
tracts are reserved to pasture their herds on at 
night. 

First Month 28th.—This trip into the in- 
terior has given us a better insight of Colonial 
life than we have had before, and has elevated 
our opinion of the country and its people. Many 
of the latter have come from Great Britain and 
Ireland, or are the children of such immigrants. 
The English character is thus strongly impressed 
on the Colonists, and English habits and meth- 
ods of living are followed so far as they can be 
adapted to a new and thinly-settled country. 
The influence of American ‘experiences is visible 
in some directions where old world ideas are not 
applicable. This is noticeable in clearing land 
and in the use of labor-saving machines and 
fencing. Corduroy roads make a passable way 
where bogs have not yet been drained, and wire 
fences divide the fields. 

More diversified crops are being planted, 
where grazing and wool-growing used to receive 
exclusiye attention. Wheat, maize and fruits 
are increasingly produced and succeed well. 
Dairying does not prosper in Queensland, partly 
for want of a better market to warrant the out- 
fit of creameries with refrigerating apparatus, 
&c., needed in so warm a climate. 


Class distinctions are not so marked as in the 
old countries, and we may suppose capacity for 
self-government has increased with self-reliance 
and self-respect— qualities to be noticed among 
the industrial classes, apart from rude disregard 
of others’ rights. Here, however, as elsewhere, 
certain theorists, of communistic tendencies, 
would desire a paternal government that would 
do for its people in providing them with wealth 
they have never earned, what only virtuous in- 
dustry and independence can achieve. 

Troops of kangaroos were to be seen about 
Domeville within a few years, but a bounty 
having been offered for their skins, a wholesale 
slaughter followed, and they are now quite rare. 
H. Walpole said many of them were as tall or 
taller than himself, who must be six feet. A 
troop of them would go bounding over a fence 
as if it were not in the way. The little sloth 
bears are very common. When not feeding 
they rest in the crotch of a tree, clasping the 
limb in front of them with the sharp claws of 
their fore feet. They feed on leaves of the 
eucalyptus, and leap about the tree with con- 
siderable agility. They equal in size a medium- 
weight poodle. Their skins have been in de- 
mand for furs and great numbers are taken by 
hunters. As they make no effort at conceal- 
ment, extermination is likely to be their lot. 

Horses are raised in large numbers, and are 
sold at from six shillings to eight pounds each. 
Their low value appears to be a cause of the 
rough usage they receive. Men and boys ride 
them at a rapid gallop or drive them in a fierce 
trot about the streets. Well-bred animals are 
common, though the heavy draught horses now 
numerous in our cities are seldom to be seen. 
It is said there are wild horses to be found in 
the bush. 

Brisbane, First Month 29th. — At morning 
and evening meetings, further ministerial labor, 
it is believed, finished the public service re- 
quired of us in Brisbane. 

30th.—Going to the steamship office we learned 
that no vessel of the Eastern and Australian 
line would be along before the 5th of Second 
Month, and our family visits being through, 
except one which was paid in the afternoon, it 
was concluded to go directly on by railroad this 
evening to Sydney. A rain-storm had set in, 
which threatened to be as heavy as the one a 
week before. 

Finding a sleeping-car that promised comfort, 
we took berths in it as far as the border of New 
South Wales. Here we breakfasted, and as the 
rail gauge changes, took another car, seated 
much as ours are in the United States. The 
English system is used commonly. No questions 
were asked by the customs officers, and as our 
baggage was checked through to Sydney, we 
had no care about it. The country in N. 8S. 
Wales is mountainous for many miles back from 
the coast, and at one point the railroad attains 
an elevation of 4,700 feet. A number of small 
towns are passed, many of them spread over 
valleys that lie beneath the line of the railway, 
enlivening the scenery that becomes somewhat 
monotonous in a journey of several hundred 
miles. 

The mountain views remind one of the Alle- 
ghany ranges in Pennsylvania, though rather 
more tame. Good soil occurs in places, and the 
cultivation of grain and other crops gives evi- 
dence of agricultural thrift. Grass grows every- 
where, except on the most rocky or thickly- 
wooded hills, and, as elsewhere, cattle are abund- 
ant. Their sleek, round forms prove the nutri- 
tious nature of the pasturage. 





Since First Month Ist last, 145 national banks have 
suspended ; of this number one has gone into volun- 
tary liquidation; 62 are in the hands of bank exami- 
ners, with excellent prospects of early resumption, and 
34 have already resumed business. 

Cape Cod’s cranberry crop this year is estimated at 
160,000 barrels, an increase of 35,000 barrels over last 

ear. 
The cyclone storm that passed along the Atlantic 
coast on the night of the 27th ult. expended its most 
fatal effects on the coast of South Carolina. Great 
damage was done to shipping and many lives were 
lost, particularly at Beaufort, Port Royal and the ad- 
jacent islands. Their crops are totally destroyed. 

The damage in Charleston, South Carolina, caused 
by the hurricane, is estimated at $1,111,500. On this 
loss there is over $1,000,000 cyclone insurance. Six 
persons were killed and two injured. 

A dispatch from Charleston, South Carolina, on the 
4th inst., says that reports from the storm-stricken 
districts increase the horror every day. Fully one 
thousand lives were lost, and the living are begging 
for bread. An urgent appeal is made for assistance. 

A bridge on the Boston and Albany Road, near 
Chester, Massachusetts, collapsed on the afternoon of 
the 31st ult., carrying a train of palace cars into the 
Westfield River, 20 feet below. Thirteen dead bodies 
have been taken out of the wreck; many others were 
injured. Several of the number have died since the 
accident. 

The brake of an electric car in Cincinnati refused to 
work, on the 3rd inst., as the car was descending a hill, 
and it started down with frightful velocity. It soon 
left the track, and, smashing a telegraph pole which 
stood in its path, dashed into a saloon, wrecking both 
the car and saloon. Two persons were killed and 
over forty injured, some of them fatally. 

A telegram from Jacksonville says there is no yel- 
low fever in Florida. The sickness of Newman at 
Tampa has been declared not to be yellow fever. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 469; being 
82 more than the previous week, and 58 more than the 
corresponding week of 1892. Of the foregoing, 135 
were under one year of age; 229 were males, and 240 
females: 51 died of consumption; 47 of cholera in- 
fantum ; 36 of diseases of the heart; 33 of marasmus; 
23 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 20 of 
convulsions; 20 of inanition; 16 of pneumonia; 15 of 
cancer; 14 of old age; 13 of diphtheria; 11 of ty- 
»hoid fever; 11 of peritonitis ; 10 of paralysis; 10 of 
inflammation of the brain and 10 of uremia. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 974 a 100; 4’s, reg. 110 a 
1114; coupon, 111 a 1124; currency 6s, 102 a 113. 

Corton was quiet, but: firm, on a basis of 8,/;c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FrEeD.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $17.00 a 18.00; 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $16.00 a 17.00. 

FLour.— Winter super, $1.90 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.15 a $2.35; No. 2 winter family, $2.: 35 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.25; W estern 
winter clear, $2.65 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.15 a 
$3.45 ; winter patent, $3.50 a $3. 75; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.50 a $3.00 ; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.75 ; do., patent, 
$3.85 a $4.10 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $2.80 a 3.00 per barrel, as to 
quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 663 a 66} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 45} a 453 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 334 a 34 cts. 

Beer CaTTLe.—Good, 4}c.; medium, 4} a 4c ; 
inferior, 33 a 4c.; common, 3} a 3$c. 

Fat cows, 2} a 3}c. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 4} a 4j}c.; 
4ic.; medium, 3} a 3jc.; 
a 2c. ; lambs, 3 a 6c. 

Hoas, 8 a 83c. for Western. 

ForEIGN.—On the Ist instant the British House of 
Commons passed the Home Rule bill by a majority of 
34. The bill then went to the House of Lords, where 
it was taken up on first reading in that body early on 
the morning of the 2nd. The second reading began 
early on the morning of the 5th, on motion of Lord 
Spencer. This will be followed by a motion of the 
Duke of Devonshire for the rejection of the bill, more 
than 400 lords, are pledged to reject, making its defeat 
certain by an overwhelming majority. 

Prime Minister Gladstone, in response to the wish 
of the Welsh Parliamentary party, who ask that the 
measure for the disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales be taken up as the first business in 1894, replied 
that he recognized the forbearance of his Welsh friends, 
but that it would be hazardous to settle the business 
of the session by “‘ peacemeal anticipation.” 

The opinion prevails in London, that, although the 
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financial situation has decidedly improved, all danger 
has not yet been escaped. The possibility of the 
United States and India raising gold loans is held out 
as a warning. 

There are a few cholera cases at Grimsby, but the 
circumstance does not appear to agitate the English 
public. All the English dispatches of the 2nd inst. 
give slight treatment to the subject. 

On the 31st ult. more than 60,000 miners resumed 
work in South Wales. Their return to the mines 
means practically the collapse of the strike in South 
Wales and Monmouthshire. During their absence 
from work all but 20 of the 204 collieries in these two 
districts have been shut down. Some 40,000 men still 
hold out in South Wales and Monmouthshire, but their 
yielding to the terms of the owners is regarded as a 
matter of only a few days. It is understood that, in 
no case have the men who went back to work obtained 
the 20 per cent. increase in wages for which they 
struck. 

The French Government has agreed to call a con- 
ference of members of the Latin Union in Paris, to 
decide the question of the nationalization of fractional 
silver currency. 

In the second ballot held in France, for Deputies, 
on the 3rd inst., the Republicans gained twenty seats. 
Clemenceau, Floquet and Cassagnac are among the 
defeated. 

The Pall Mall Gazette prints this dispatch from Paris 
concerning the total results of the first and second 
ballots : 

“The final results in 574 constituencies are known. 
The remaining constituencies, 7 in number, are co- 
lonial, and the ballotages are between opposing Re- 
publicans. The Chamber virtually consists of 68 Con- 
servatives and 513 Republicans of all shades, embra- 
cing 60 Socialists and 25 Conservateurs.” 

A good report has just been issued on the harvest 
in Italy. The yield of wheat is placed at 42,000,000 
hectolitres, the yield of barley at 2,700,000 hectolitres 
and the yield of oats at 6,400,000 hectolitres. These 
are all better yields than in 1892. Maize promises 
well. The vintage is good in spite of much damage 
from the peronosphora fungus, and it is expected that 
the yield will equal that of 1892. 

The Vienna Times says: “The cholera returns from 
Hungary indicate that habitual drunkards are the first 
and greatest sufferers from cholera, and that only a few 
women and children have succumbed to the disease.” 
The reports of previous epidemics of this disease, 
show that total abstainers from alcoholic beverages 
are seldom attacked. 

More than one hundred persons at Shelesnovodsz, a 
summer resort in the Caucasus, have been poisoned by 
koumiss. The rest of the summer visitors have left 
in a panic. But for afew persons too ill to be removed 
the hotels are deserted. 

A dispatch, of the 30th ult., received in London 
from Para, Brazil, says that the British steamship 
Justinn, Captain Bisson, which sailed from New York 
on Eighth Mo. 13th, arrived at Barbados on the 29th. 
She had passed through a series of terrific storms. 
Her decks were swept day after day; her small boats, 
wheel house and engine-room skylight were smashed 
or carried overboard. Her second mate, boatswain 
and four seamen were washed from her decks by the 
waves and were lost in the sea. 


RECEIPTS 

Received from Clarkson Moore, Agent, $12, being 
$2 each for Sophia R. Pusey, Wm. H. Pennell, Abel 
J. Hopkins, Pa., Laurence H. Hopkins, D. C., Sarah 
B. Chambers, Del., and George R. Chambers, Pa., 
vol. 67; from John Hutchinson, N. J., $2, vol. 67; 
from Elizabeth and Grace Brodrib, R. I., $2, vol. 67; 
from Ira S. Frame, Cal., $2, vol. 67; from Wm. Stan- 
ton, Agent, O., $18, being $2 each for Wm. Picket, 
Wm. A. Frame, Joseph Cowgill, James Edgerton, 
Sarah D. Sears, Ennice Thomasson, Hannah Tatum, 
Mary P. Taber and Wm. Hoyle, vol. 67; from Esther 
K. Alsop, Pa., %, vol. 67; from Edmund Wood and 
George Wood, ia $2 each, vol. 67 ; from George L. 
Smedley, Phila, $2, vol. 67; from Thos. F. Scatter- 
good, $10, being $2 each for himself, Sarah S. Scatter- 
good, Anna M. Woodward, Mary E. Forsythe, Pa., 
and Debbie C. Spackman, O., vol. 67; from Leah J. 
Paxson, Ia., $2, vol. 67; from H. H. Ellyson, Ia., $2, 
vol. 67; from Mark H. Buzby, N. J., $2, vol. 67 ; from 
Mary Dingee Hershey, W. Phila., $2, vol. 67; from 
Laura A. Osborn, Conn., $2, vol. 67; from Israel Cope, 
O., $2, being $1 each for Emma M. Stookesberry and 
Cora B. Cope, to No. 39, vol. 67 ; from Geo. S. Garrett, 
Pa., $2, vol. 67; from Louise S. Haines, N. J., $2, 
vol. 67; from Samuel Fogg, Phila., $2, vol. 67 ; from 


Edward 8S. Lowry, Phila., $4, being $2 each for him- 
self and John 8. Lowry, vol. 67; from Deborah B. 
Webb, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from Mary Ann Sharpless, 
Pa., $2, vol. 67, and for Lewis P. Sharpless, Pa., $2, 
vol. 67; from Samuel Forsythe, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from 
George J. Foster, Ill., $2, vol. 67; from Hannah W. 
South, Phila., $8, being $2 each for herself, Edward 
L. South, Walter South and Emma W. Burton, Pa., 
vol. 67; from Archibald Crosbie, Agent, Ia., $28, 
being $2 each for Lorenzo Rockwell, Hubert Rock- 
well, Lewis L. Rockwell, Franklin Rockwell, D. J. 
Peckham, Archibald Henderson, Christian Thomson, 
Lars Goodmanson, Severt Tow, Oman K. Tow, vol. 67, 
and Ole P. Tjossem, to No. 27, vol. 68, and for Anna 
Oleson, $6, for extra papers to be sent to sundry per- 
sons; from J. Borton Hayes, N. J.,$2, vol. 67; from 
Edward Michener, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from P. Ellis De 
Cou, N. J., $2, vol. 67; from Wm. Stanton, Agent, O., 
$10, being $2 each for Samuel Walton, Joseph Gib- 
bons, Jesse K. L®vezey, John G. Hall and Mary P. 
Dawson, vol. 67; from Henry Horn, Agent, Ind., $6, 
being $2 each for H. W. Horn, Penninah Jordan and 
Nathan Overman, vol. 67; from a Cartland, 
Mass., $2, vol. 67; from Cc. M. Wood, N. Y. city, $2, 
vol. 67; ; from H. Mary S. Taylor, Pa., $2. vol. 67 ; from 
J. Barclay Jones, Gtn., $2, vol. 67; from Mary Ward, 
for Thomas Ward, Cal., $2, vol. 67; from Esther Rob- 
erts, N. J., $2, vol. 67; from Thomas B. Taylor, Pa., 
$2, vol. 67; from Mary W. Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 67; 
from Wm. Y. Warner, Gtn., $2, vol. 67; from Anne 
B. Pitfield, Gtn., $2, vol. 67; from Mary W. Kirk- 
bride, Phila., $2, vol. 67; from Mary Downing, Del., 
$2, vol. 67; from Clara M. John, [a., $2, vol. 67 ; from 
Iver Olson, Ia., $2, vol. 67; from R.S. Griffith, Agent, 
for Mary Eldridge, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from Mary M. 
Applegate, N. J., $2, vol. 67; from John W. Tatum, 
Pa., $6, being $2 each for himself, Rachel 3B. Price 
and Lydia B. Price, vol.67; from Samuel W. Stanley, 
Agent, Ia., $4, being $2 each for Joseph S. Heald and 
Milton J. Shaw, vol. 67; from George Forsythe, Pa., 
$2, vol. 67; from Henry B. Leeds, Agent, for Walter 
E. Vail, N. J., $2, vol. 67; from John C. Allen, Phila., 
$10, being $2 each for himself, John C. Allen, Jr., 
Samuel L. Allen, N. J., Elizabeth W. Leeds, Mich., 
and Sarah L. Smedley, Pa., vol. 67; from Charles 
Jones, Gtn., $2, vol. 67; from Allen T. Leeds, Phila., 
$2, vol. 67. 


Bae Remittances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Repucep Rates to Onto YEARLY MEETING.— 
Arrangements have been made, so that Friends desiring 
to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting can go and return via 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, for $15.47. They will 
pay full fare ($11.60) to Barnesville, and return for 
one-third fare, $387. Making the round trip from 
Philadelphia, $15.47. Tickets good from Ninth Month 
1lth to Tenth Month 15th, 1893. For-further infor- 
mation call at the B. & O. office, 833 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, or Thos. C. Hogue, West Chester, Pa. 

Friends can go from Chester, Wilmington and Balti- 
more, at the same rate—one fare and a third from each 
city. 


WanTED.—Young woman Friend desires position 
as Stenographer and Typewriter. 
Address “ K,” 
Office of Tue FRIEND. 


Frrenps’ Seiect ScHoor will re-open Ninth Mo. 
18th, 1893. The Superintendent will be at the school 
during the two weeks preceding the opening, from 
ten until two o’clock. For catalogues or information 
about vacancies, address 

J. Henry Bartiett, Sup’ 
140 N. 16th Street, Phila. 


Diep, at her home in Plymouth, Washington Co., O., 
on the fourth of Eighth Month, 1893, Hannan ANN 
Morr (widow of the late Daniel M. Mott), in the sev- 
enty-fourth year of her age. A beloved member and 
minister of Plymouth Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing. This dear Friend was enabled to bear a short 
and painful illness with patience, and to view the ap- 
proach of the pale messenger with a peaceful mind, 
evinced by many comfortable expressions, especially 
the day before her death, causing those that were with 
her to feel it a privilege to be in her company; and 
after the stupor of death had settled upon her so that 
she was not sensible of surroundings, her countenance 
wore a sweet, calm expression, calling to mind the 
language—“ Oh, that I might die the death of the 
righteous, and that my last end might be like theirs.” 





